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Apiary and Little Son of Jay Smith, Mr. Whitney’s Black-Stockinged Little Girl 
of Vincennes, Ind. (See page 978) Holding a Frame of Bees. 


A Bee-Ranch Located in the Salt River Valley, near Phenix, Arizona. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
334 Dearborn Street, Ghicago, Ill. 
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“IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
i. A” @ year, in the United States, Canada, 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * dect6” on your — shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 196. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and ‘credited. 
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OSES ORF ENF ERLE RFE SEAS SOE SUNS UNE 


fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 








Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 
4times.... 5 percent 100 lines... Sper cent 
rer ” S00 * ...10 ° 

occa ” 1000 “ ...20 “ 
$B © 2.0088 ” 2000 * ...30 aa 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
» 3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
oney. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. BE. FRANCE, Platteville, Wig, 


If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of tbe American Bee Journal. 
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$10.75 Chicago to Buffalo and Return 


via Nickel Plate Road, on November 
29th and 30th,with return limit of De- 
cember 3, 1906. Three through trains 
daily, with vestibule sleeping-cars. 
Individual Club Meals ranging in price 
from thirty-five cents to One Dollar, 
served in Nickel Plate Dining Cars; 
also service a la carte and Mid-day 
Luncheon fifty cents. No excess fare 
charged on any train on the Nickel 
Plate Road. City Ticket Offices, 107 
Adams St. and Anditorium Annex. 
Telephones Central 2057 and 6172, La 
Salle St. Station, Van Buren and La 
Salle Sts.—the only depot in Chicago 
on the Elevated Loop. 32—47A2t 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving ¢ entirely em ap: re 
sults. Comb ndation e easil 
) ey at less than half the cost of seeying 

rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cas 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 





45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 
ts" J.G. Goodner, of ry om ane me that 
“be prefers to $25.00 letsche Press 


rather than do Pithout ae G. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








will ‘surprise you. 


the money. 


Nicollet Island, No. 33, 


Special Bargains 


in dovetailed HIVES. Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. Hoffman 
BROOD-FRAIIES. Section-Holders, Separators, etc. 

We are enlarging our FACTORY and all of these goods have to be 
moved. If you want any thing in your apiary, you will do well by 
writing us at once, and we will make you DELIVERED PRICES that 
Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we dv not 
keep poor or 2d grade goods. Our sizes are standard. Quality and 
finish can not be beat by any one. 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at any time of the season. 
Give usa trial and be convinced. 
and guarantee all our Goods to give entire satisfaction, or refund 


Minnesota Beé-Keepers’ Supply GO. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 















We make any thing used in the 


We aim to please our customers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Dittmer’s Foundation 


is the best foundation for you to use, because it is tough, 
transparent, will not sag, and has the odor 
of pure beeswax. 


WORKING WAX FOR CASH A SPECIALTY 


This is the cheapest way for you to secure your foundation. 


——BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED—— 


Our warehouse is well filled with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
5 percent Discount during November. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wisconsin 





Ir You WANT TO KEEP PosTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NaTronaL Exponent of the PRoaIBITION 
MovEeMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 


WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23rp Strart, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
35Atf ‘Please mention the Bee Journal. 








FENCE 


Closely Woven. not Sag. 

gk wie one oul twist is 

l other © wires and 

Swiste f full height of the fence. 
nigh. ay 


30 ‘DAYS FREE TRIAL 


direct to farmer, freight 
ae at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue tells how Wire 
is made--how it is galvanized-- 


some is good and some 
Bed Its brimful of fence tacts. 
‘ou should have this informa- 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 

KITSELMAN BROS., 


BoxS5 muncit, indiana. 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 


— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — 


We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 


WAY ‘Tae 


THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., larshfield, Wis, 


VAD, 





Please Mention the American Bee Journal xhea,yriine 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Too Jate to deliver them? Yes! But not too 
late to n to get ready, for next 
spring! give personal attention to cor- 
respondence. My queens are guaranteed. 
Write at once to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf OSWwEeGoO, ILL. R.D. 1. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


= Sa.t Roor’s Pocce IN 
be > us quote you on Sections, on 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


Bait BRancn. W avis Con Mic 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 

Hateh every fertile egg. Lowest 
ced first-class hatchers made. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, LL 

Hee Juvuruai whea writing. 











Send for free 
Catalogue. 





We Offer for a Limited Time Only 


AT LIBERAL FIGURES 


as follows: 


300 Thousand Quart Berry-Boxes. 
100 Thousand 16 and 24 Quart_Berry-Crates. 
200 Thousand Sections, 


Write to-day, and get our special prices, on any quantity. 


25 Thousand 24-Section No-drip Shipping 
Cases. 
2 Thousand Dovetailed Bee-Hives. 


Address, 


SHEBOYGAN FRUIT-BOX CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


47A6t 





Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and Marshfield Sections to draw 
from. FREE—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15 or over. 
Send for 32-page Illustrated Catalog— 


free. 
W.D.SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [lich. 


28Ettf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Best Wisconsin Sections, 
Bargains per 1000—$4 00; N».2—$3.40; 
plain, 25c less. 7 percent 
discount in October on Root’s and Danz. Hives, 
and other Root’s Goods. 
At H. 8S. DUBY, ST. ANNE, ILL. 





‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 





Long, Good Advertising 


27 years ago bee-keepers were sur- 
prised by the first Patent 
Bee-Smoker. 


Bingham’s Patented 
Nmoker 
Improvements 


Are dated 1878, 1882, 1892 and 1903. 
6 percent Discount for October 
orders. 


Any number, any size, copper or tin, 
delivered any time. 


T. F. BINGHAM 


Farwell, [lich. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Passenger Fares Reduced Over the 
Nickel Plate Road 


Effective November 1, 1906, and until 
otherwise advised, the local passenger 
fares between all stations on the Nickel 
Plate Road are reduced from former 
rates charged. Thereduced fares from 
Chicago to principal points are as fol- 
lows: 

Chicago to Buffalo, first class, $10.50 ; 
Erie, $8.55; Cleveland, $6.75 ; Bellevue, 
$6.35; Fostoria, $5.70; Findlay, $5.50 ; 
Fort Wayne, $3.75. 

Second-class, Chicago to Buffalo, 
$9.50. Corresponding reductions apply 
to all other intermediate points, includ- 
ing points on connecting lines, as also 
to many points beyond Buffalo reached 
by our through car lines. 

City Ticket Office, 107 Adams Street, 
Anditorium Annex, Chicago, and sta- 
tions at LaSalle Street, 3ist Street, 
Englewood, and Grand Crossing. Tele- 
phones Central 2057 and 6172. 

31—45A4t 








~ YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


Tne pabichere of the Agricultural Epitomist, Spencer, Indiana, (the only agricultural paper 


that is e 


ited and printed on a farm) have made arrangements by which they can offer with each 


three years’ subscription to their paper at 50 cents, a copy of 


ROPP’S COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR 


absolutely free, postage prepaid. 


alone. 


You should not overlook this opportunity to secure one of the 
foremost farm monthlies in the country, together witn this valuable c 


ook at the price of the paper 


WHAT THE CALCULATOR IS 


te, 


f 
+ 


| 
: 
| 
i 
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Size 64%x3% inches. 





A READY CALCULATOR, BUSINESS ARITHME- 
TIC and REFERENCE BOOK COMBINED. 

This is unquestionably the most complete and 
convenient work on Figures for PRACTICAL USE 
ever published. It contains nearly all the Short 
Cuts known, hundreds of Simple Rules and Original 
Methods for ‘Easy and Rapid Calculation,” and 
Millions of Accurate Answers to Business Examples 
and to Practical Problems. 

It Sifts and Simplifies the whole science of Arith- 
metic, retaining only the Cream in a nutshell, as it 
were, Its Tables, Rules and Methods are extremely 
simple, eminently useful practical, and fully abreast 
with the age of steam and electricity 

Everyone who prefers to take the pangiet the 
Shortest and the Paslest way for doing his work 
should oe a copy of this useful and convenient 
Pocket Manual. It will enable everybody to become 
Proficient and Quick in Figures; and to many a 
young person it may prove to be a stepping stone 
to a successful business career. 

IT WILL SHOW AT A GLANCE, WITHOUT THE 
USE OF PENCIL, PEN OR PAPER 

The number of bushels and p ds in a load of 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, or Barley, and the 
amount for same at any price wi bushel. 

The exact amount for a lot of hogs or cattle, from 
1 ib. to a carioad, at any price perewt. - 

The corect amount for a load of Hay, Straw, Coal 
or Coke, from 25 cents to $20.00 per ton. 

The correct amount for articles sold by the 
Bushel, Pound, Yard or Dozen from «c to $1. 

"he exact wages for any time, at various rates per 
month, per week and 4 day. 

The equivalent of wheat in flour, when exchang- 
ing same, from 25 to 40 Ibs, to the bushel.. 

The only correct Rule and Table for estimating 
the exact contents of logs of al! sizes. 

The exact contents of Lumber, Cisterns, Bins, 
Wagon Beds, Corn Cribs, Cord-wood and Carpen- 
ters’, Plasterers’ and Bricklayers’ work. 





any. practical rate cent. 
he Day of the Week, for any date in 300 years, 
besides bundreds of other v useful things. 

It gives all the Latest a Shortest methods 
known, ides many published for the first time; 
viz: An Easy and process for *‘ Add 
Long Columns; "Short Cuts in i -—— 
Division. Problems in Fractions, Interest 
centage, Mensuration, ete., are usually solved with 
less than one-third the figures and labor required 


by ordinary methods, 


Handsomely and attractively bound it cloth, with round corners and just the right size to fit 


the pocket. A copy of 
mechanic, or business man. 


FILL OUT 


tnis useful and practical work should be in the hands of every 


COUPON 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING CO., SPENCER, INDIANA, 


THIS COUPON 


Enclose 50 cents and mail at once 


to 
Epitomint Publishing Co. 
wept. 41 SPENCER, IND. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find 
Eprromist for three years fro: 


50 cents for which send the 
te Send me as a premium 


m . 
postpaid a copy of Ropr’s COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR, 
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| Some Styles of Honey-Jars 








Now is the time to make ready for Thanksgiving and Christmas trade. Honey at this time of year always sells 
best. Put up your Extracted Honey in one of the attractive Jars illustrated on this page, label it nicely, and you will be 
surprised at the ease you can sell it and the prices obtainable. 











NO. 25 JARS 


The illustration to the side does not do 
justice to this jar. It must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. We have sold this jar 
for years and in larger quantities than 
any other. Itis really our standard, and 
the demand for it is unfailing. Packed in 
re-shipping cases of 2 dozen each. We are 
now prepared to offer No. 25 jars in parti- 
tioned cases of 2 dozen each, ready to re- 
ship, when filled, at $1 per case; 10-case 
lots or over, 95c; 50-case lots at 90e. 


i - HALF-POUND TUMBLERS 


There seems to be an increasing demand for 
a cheap tumbler to put up a half-pound of 
honey to retail at 10 cents. We have secured 
a stock of such tumblers at a price which en- 
ables us to offer them at $5.00 per barrel of 32 
dozen This is less than 1!¢c apiece. For 
less than barrel lots we cannut repack them 
for less than 25c a dozen; or we will put them 
up 4 dozen to the case with partitions ready 
to re-ship when filled, at $1 a case; 10 case 
lots at 95c. 





1¢-lb. Tumblers 


Tip-Top Jars. 





TIP-TOP HONEY-JARS 


This isa new-style jar sealed with 
rubber ring under rim of a glass top 
held seeurely with spring-top fastener. 
This fastener is applied to a great va- 
riety of bottles and jars used for differ- 
ent purposes. We have selected two 


cork at 75c per gross extra. We can 
furnish in two sizes. 
\¢-pound, 45c¢ per doz.; gross, $4.50. 


1-pound, 50c per doz.; gross, $5. 


HERSHISER JARS 


These jars were designed for use in 
the honey exhibit at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, and are very 
neat and attractive. They have cork- 
lined aluminum caps which seal them 
tight. They are made in 4 sizes square 
and 3 sizes round. Write us for com- 








MASON FRUIT-JARS 


These are very largely used for canning 
fruit, and are often used for honey as 
well. As we buy them by the car-load, 
we can make the following prices at Me- 
dina, all put up complete with porcelain- 
lined caps and rubbers, in cases of one 
dozen : 


: styles among them all as being the Size. Doz. 6doz. 12 doz. 
: most suitable for honey. The one and ee $0.52... .83.00.. ..$5.75 
Ne two pound square jars may be had Quart ..... 0.55.... 3.10.... 6.00 
it with spring top fastening instead of lé-gal...... 0.75.... 4.10.... 8.00 
oP 


Triumph Wrench for Mason Caps, l5c 
each; by mail, 20c. Ball’s Waxed Rings, 
better than rubbers, 5c dozen; postage, 3c. 


LABELS 


Don’t fail to label your bottles and cans | 


of honey. A good label is a profitable ad- 
vertising instrument. Don’t make the 
mistake of using a poor label. We are 
properly equipped to turn out the best 
work in the shortest time at lowest prices. 
Write for our label catalog showing 50 
styles. We can make special labels for 





Hershiser Jar. 




















* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 


plete prices on this style of jars. large orders. No. 25 Jar. 
Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 
Alabama Mississippi Ohio 
*Wetumpka.........- +--+ ss0e0: J. M. Jenkins BCRMRD, 2. og00 ceed cecces George A. Hummer Ceiiies Gees *....... McAdams Seed Co. 
Canada f Massachusetts OMNES 3 ds Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
ec ceeceaetniate es hibe &. Grainger & Co. Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street Zamesville ...... 2.000. ceveee eee E. W. Pierce 
i Calitornia Lyonsville ...........s++ W. W. Cary & Son I os v.04 .0ck cant catps C. H. W. Weber 
+ OP re. .....-..e0eee Madary Planing Mill Maine 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles............-California National Mechanic Falis.......... The A. I. Root Co. Oregon 
Houey-Producers’ Association Maryland - 
Colorado Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. Ortland ............. 60+ Portland Seed Co. 
Denver.......- The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. Michigan = ial P -nnsylvania 
Fruita...... Fruita bruit and Produce Ass’n Bell Branch:.............- . H. Hunt on 
me District of Columbia DROIT nice nnretes tigen George E. Hilton Philadelpisia ona Sample pow He 
Fe .LR ‘ Minnesota 10 Vine Street , 
Washingte.-. ‘diisziin - as St. Paul ......ccvceeereess The A. I. Root Co. i, MER E. E. Pressiler 
Savannah..............----Howkins & Rush 1024 Mississippi Street. 633 Lycoming Street 
~ a Liberty St. Missouri Poenes 
illinois High Hill... .Juo Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
| Chicago «--..- +s e000 eon The A. L. Rest Co, Springfield ............. Spring field Seed Co. Dallas ........... Texas Seed and Floral Co. 
t 144 East Erie Street. BE, MIE. ocscconcenuchstnenen Bianke & Hauk San Antonio .. .......... Udo Toepperwein 
, Indiana ‘cdaean New Mexico SEE as aacnescnGinsas chastac D. M. Edwards 
Indianapolis.........-++++- alter S. Ponder c Ed 4 i Utah 
MRIS Thee a Vickery Bros. arlsbad..................-.Edward Scoggin 
: . sie icoe caine lowa nent New York . BON. «i. - Serve ocenae The Superior Honey Co. 
Réssakescsare Joseph Nysewander Syracuse ................. The A. I, Root Co. , 
; » seedmctaaat Kansas . New York City..........- The A. I. Root Co. Virginia 
: Atigusta .. 2... cee eee eee ee eens Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Street. Spottswood................... W. E. Tribbett 








THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
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The Two Kinds of Foul Brood 


Keferring to the article on page 895, is the 
following note: 


“‘In the exceedingly interesting article of 
Mr. J. A. Green upon foul brood, he says bee- 
keepers ‘have assumed that there was only 
one form of foul brood, alike in all countries 
where bees were kept.’ Again, at the close 
of his article, speaking of Europe, he says: 
‘It is quite probable that there are two brood 
diseases there the same as here.’ Apparently 
Mr. Green thinks that only one form of fou! 
brood is recognized in Europe. In this he is 
in error; for at ieast in Germany, for many 
years, a distinction has been made between 
the ‘mild’ and the ‘severe’ form of the dis- 
ease.”’ 

While this is true, it may be a little hard to 
determine whether by the terms “‘ mild” and 
‘“* severe”? two separate diseases are meant, or 
varying degrees of virulence of the same dis- 
ease. It is well known thatin the eategory 
of diseases to which the human race is sub- 
ject, a given epidemic breaks forth at one 
time in a mild, agd at others in a severe form, 
yet always the same disease. 

The important point brought out by Mr. 
Green, that Bacillus alvei is not the culprit it 
has for so long been supposed to be, is at any 
rate not affected by the point in question. 
dust now the question of special interest is, 
‘* What is the culprit?’ Some of the German 
scientists say it is a bacillus, to which they 
have given the name Sphirocete apis Maasen. 
We wait patiently to hear what investigators 
on this side will say in contradiction or cor- 
roboration. 

— —___—~<- -——<i— 
What Is DoneWith Nectar Brought In? 


Referring to the editorial on page 861, the 
following letter was received: 


In the éditorial on dark honey or sugar 


syrup of the brood-chamber going into the 
sections, I think you will find that you mis- 
quote Mr. Doolittle. His theory, frequently 
printed, is that no such danger exists, that 
the field-bee delivers her load to the young 
house-bee, which takes it directly to the 
super, ArTuourR C. MILLER. 


No one isso competent to interpret the 
views of Mr. Doolittle as Mr. Doolittle him- 
self, so in the interest of exactness a note was 
sent him, to which he made the following, 
reply: 


Dear Bro. YorK:—Your letter of recent 
date relative to page 861, duly to hand. In 
reply I would say that I have watched hours, 
if not days, by the side of an observation 
hive to see what the field-bee did with its load 
of honey, and I never saw her do aught else 
than give it to one of the young or nurse 
bees. These bees hold and evaporate this 
nectar if no more comes in during the day 
than they can thus hold; but witha heavy 
flow they deposit it in the cells, generally in 
the brood-chamber, when at night all hands 
take a band at the evaporation part, when it 
is stored in the surplus apartment, mostly by 
the young bees, unless there is plenty of room 
in the brood-chambet, in which case it is 
stored there. I noticed that you had mis- 
quoted me a little, but as this had no special 
bearing on the subject on which you were 
writing, I did not think best to notice it. 


You are perfectly sound in what you say 
about all, or nearly all, of the old honey car- 
ried over winter in the brood-chamber being 
converted into young bees before the season’s 
honey-fiow is on. as the hive is nearly always 
filled with brood before the supers are put on. 
But if bees are fed sugar syrup or inferior 
honey so as to fill the combs in the brood- 
chamber just before the harvest, as some rec- 
ommend,then if the queen is good, and swarm- 
ing does not result, much of that fed will go 
into the supers, mixed with that which is 
coming in from the fields; so that the sec- 
tions will not contain only clover honey, but 
a ‘* hybrid” affair of no certain standing. 

G. M. DooLiTTLe. 


So it appears that Mr. Doolittle was exactly 


quoted by neither party. The error on page 
861 was in saying that the fielder deposits its 
load cell of the brood-chamber, 
whereas it should have been as Mr. Miller 
says, ‘‘that the field-bee delivers her load to 
the young house-bee.”’ 


in some 


If Mr. Miller had stopped when he said 
that, he would have been on safe ground; 
but, instead of that, he calls down upon bhim- 
self the charge of misquotiog by saying that 
the young bee, on receiving the nectar, 
‘* takes it directly to the super.’’ The correct 
statement is that it first evaporates it. 


On the whole, it must be confessed that Mr. 
Miller has the best of it, and at all events we 
are obliged to him for the opportunity of 
getting so full a statement of particulars 
from Mr. Doolittle. 


> 


The Honey Season in Ireland 


The Irish Bee Journal reports a compara- 
tive failure of the clover harvest generally 
throughout Ireland, and 144 reports show an 
average of 49%, pounds surplus per colony 
against 67%; last year. A good many in this 
country would have been delighted with 49 
pounds per colony. 


ae 


The Brood-Diseases of Bees 


This is the title given to Circular No, 79, 
written by E. F. Phillips, Ph. D., Apicultural 
Expert, and sent out by the United States 
Departmentof Agriculture, as mentioned be- 
fore in these columns. As itis of such very 
great importance to diagnose these brood- 
diseases, extracts are here given from the 
circular, not so much for anything new in 
them, but becanse given in excellent form, 
and in the hope that they may be carefully 
studied by some who are yet ignorant in such 
matters, whose ignorance may have a rude 
awakening should they be threatened with 
the diseases described : 


There are two recognized forms of disease 
of the brood, designated as European aod 
American foul brood, which are particularly 
virulent. In some ways these resemble 
other, but there are certain distinguishing 
characters which make it possible to differen- 
tiate the two. While it may be possible for a 
colony to have the infection of both diseases 
at the same time, it is not by any means the 





























rule, and sueh cases are probably not authen- 
tically reported. 


AMEKICAN Fou. Broop. 


American foul brood (often called simply 
‘** foul brood’’) is distributed thru all parts 
of the United States, and from the symptoms 
published in European journals and texts, 
one is led to believe that itis also the preva- 
lent brood-disease in Europe. Altho it is 
found in almost all sections of the United 
States, there are many localities entirely free 
from disease of any kind. 


The adult bees of an infected colony are 
usually rather inactive, and do little toward 
cleaning out infected material. When the 
larve are first affected they turn to a light 
chocolate color, and in the advanced stages of 
decay they become darker, resembling roasted 
coffee in color. Usually the larve are at- 
tacked at about the time of capping. As de- 
cay proceeds these cappings become sunken 
and perforated, and as the healthy brood 
emerges, the comb shows the scattered cells 
containing larve which have died of disease, 
still capped. The most noticeable character- 
istic of this infection is the fact that when a 
small stick is inserted in a larva which has 
died of the disease. and slowly removed, the 
broken-down tissues adhere to it and will 
often stretch out for several inches before 
breaking. When the larva dries it forms a 
tightly adhering scale of very dark brown 
color, which can best be observed when the 
comb is held so that a bright light strikes the 
lower side-wall. Decaying larve which have 
died of this disease have a very characteristic 
odor which resembles a poor quality of glue. 
This disease seldom attacks drone or queen 
larve. It appears to be much more virulent 
in the western part of the United States than 
in the East, 


European Foun Broop. 


European foul brood (often called ‘ black 
brood’’) is not nearly as widespread in the 
United States as is American foul brood, but 
in certain parts of the country it has caused 
enormous losses. It is steadily on the in- 
crease, and is constantly being reported from 
new localities. It is therefore desirable that 
bee-keepers be on the watch for it. 


Adult bees in infected colonies are not very 
active, but do succeed in cleaning out some 
of the dried scales. This disease attacks 
larvie earlier than does American foul brood, 
and a comparatively small percentage of the 
diseased brood is ever capped. The diseased 
larve which are capped over have sunken 
and perforated cappings. The larve, when 
first attacked, show a small yellow spot on the 
body near the head, and move uneasily in the 
cell. When death occurs they turn yellow, 
then brown, and finally almost black. De- 
caying larve which have died of this disease 
do not usually stretch out ina long thread 
when a small stick is inserted and slowly re- 
moved. Ovcasionally there is a very slight 
‘*ropiness,’’ but this is never very marked. 
The thoroly dried larve form irregular scales 
which are not strongly adherent to the lower 
side-wall of the cell. There is very little odor 
from decaying Jarve which bFave died from 
this disease, and when an odor is noticeable 
it is not the ‘* glue-pot’’ odor of the American 
foul brood, but more nearly resembles that of 
soured dead brood. This disease attacks 
drone and queen larve very soon after the 
colony is infected. It is asa rule much more 
infectious than American foul brood, and 
spreads more rapidly. On the other hand, it 
sometimes happens that the disease will dis- 
appear of its own accord, a thing which the 
author never knew to occur in a genuine case 
of American foul brood. European foul brood 
is most destructive during the spring and 
early summer, often almost disappearihg in 
late summer and autumn. 


“PICKLE Broop.”’ 


There is a diseased condition of the brood 
called by bee-keepers ‘ pickle brood,” but 
practically nothing is known of its cause. It 
is characterized by a swollen watery appear- 
ance of the larva, usually accompanied by 


black color of the head. The larve usually 
lie on their backs in the cell, and the head 
points upward. The color gradually changes 
from light yellow to brown after the larva 
dies. There is no ropiness, and the only odor 
is that of sour decaying matter, not at all like 
that of American foul brood. In case the 
larve are capped over, the cappings do not 
become dark, as in the case of tne contagious 
diseases, but they may be punctured. So far 
no cause can be given for this disease, and 
whether or not it is contagious is a disputed 
point. Usually no treatment is necessary be- 
yond feeding during a dearth of honey, but 
in very rare cases when the majority of larve 
in a comb are dead from this cause, the frame 
should be removed and a clean comb put in 
its place to make it unnecessary for the bees 
to clean out so much dead brood. 


The treatment recommended is the well- 
known McEvoy treatment, which is called 


The Chicago-Northwestern Conven- 
tion meets next ‘Wednesday and Thursday, 
Dec. 5 and 6,in Brunt Hall, Bush Temple of 
Music, corner of North Clark Street and Chi- 
cago Avenue. Reduced rates will be effective 
on all railroads ieading to Chicago, on ac- 
count of the Live Stock Exposition to be held 
here next week. Dr. C. C. Miller, C. P. 
Dadant, N. E. France, and many other api- 
arian notables are expected to be present. 
Come, if youcan. The Chicago-Northwest- 
ern has had for years some of the very best 
bee-keepers’ conventions held in this or any 
other country. 


—— — 


Mr. D. H. Coggshall, of West Groton, 
N. Y., called at this office when on his way 
home from attending the San Antonio con- 
vention. He reported a very enjoyable trip 
to various parts of Texas. Mr. Coggshall is 
one of the oldest readers of the American Bee 
Journal. 


es —— 


A Black-Stockinged Little Girl.— 
Mr. Wm. M. Whitney, of Lake Geneva, Wis., 
wrote us as follows, Oct. 5: 


FRIEND YorK :—Herewith I enclose a snap- 
shot taken a few days agoin my bee-yard. 
While working among the bees I noticed a 
little girl watching me at a distance, and 
asked her if she would like to see the bees, 
which she assented to do. When she came 
into the yard I noticed her black stockings, 
and thought of what so many have said about 
bees stinging anything black; but noticing 
that they were not of the fuzzy kind, I felt 
sure that there would be no more danger than 
if they were white. I gave her a veil for her 
face, and commenced opening a hive. 1 took 
out several frames without using smoke, 
found the queen, and asked her if she would 
like to hold the frame of bees. ‘* Why, yes,” 
she said, ‘‘ if 1 may.”’ 

I said to her, ‘“‘ Do not be afraid if the beas 
crawl over your hands; they’!l not sting.” 


Then I removed her hat and took the en- 
closed picture. Being the first time she ever 


‘‘ Shaking Treatment,” and also the Baldridge 
treatment, which is called “‘ Treatment with 
Bee-Escape,’”’ Besides these there is also 


given 
FALL TREATMENT. 


If it is desirable to treat a colony so late in 
the fallthat it would be impossible for the 
bees to prepare for winter, the treatment 
may be modified by shaking the bees on to 
combs with plenty of honey for winter. This 
will be satisfactory only after brood-rearing 
has entirely ceased. In such cases disease 
rarely reappears. 

In the Western States, where American 
foul brood is particularly viruient, it is de- 
sirable thoroly to disinfect the hive by burn- 
ing the inside, or by chemical means before 
usingitagain. Thisis not always practised 
in the Eastern States, where the disease is 
much milder. 





visited a bee-yard to examine bees, impressed 
me with the thought that if she knew any- 
thing about the nature of bees in general she 
was very courageous, or had the utmost con- 
fidence in what I said to her. 

Ww. M. WHITNEY. 


Apiary of Jay Smith.—When sending 
the photograph, Mr. Smith wrote us as fol- 
lows, July 23: 


I enclose a picture of my bees and ‘* honey.”’ 
The little fellow on the hive is all the family 
I have; his sister and most-beloved mother 
are in the Better World. 


My 60 colonies have yielded large returns, 
but, like Prof. Bigelow’s bees, mine have paid 
me mostly in enjoyment, and very little in 
cash. But money is simply a commodity with 
which to purchase pleasure, but my bees yield 
the enjoyment direct, thereby avoiding the 
middleman’s profits! 


I never work among the bees without feel- 
ing grateful to God for giving us this the 
most fascinating of all pursuits. It helps me 
to pass the otherwise gloomy hours with 
pleasure. 

One day I found an extra-fine queen-cell 
from which a virgin had just emerged. I laid 
it aside to show visitors, who come in num- 
bers, and are always welcome. When [ again 
looked for it, it was gone. Then my little 
boy ‘* Manly’? sang out: ‘*Oh, Daddy, I eat 
up the queen-shel/.”’ Jay SMITH. 


—_- =» -—_ — 


The Trip to San Antonio.—We doubt 
if there ever was a more congenial and good- 
natured company than was that which left 
the La Salle Street Station, Chicago, at 10:37 
a.m., Nov. 6,in a special car for the 37th 
annual convention of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, to be held in far-away San 
Antonio, beginning Nov. 8. It was, rather, 
a happ pas , including grandparents and 
pe = | dren—from 78 years down to 8 years 
—with nearly all sizes and ages between. 


It was a very representative company, both 
as to the bee-keeping industry and the vari- 


ous sections of our country—from New York 
to Nebraska, and from Wisconsin to Missouri 
—9 States in all being represented. 

Thea there was President Dadant, Vice- 
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President Hilton, General-Manager France, 
Directors Hatch, Holekamp, and Stone; ex- 
Editor Patnam, Associate Editor H. H. Root, 
and many other prominent bee-keepers. 

With us, also, were Dr. Bohrer, of Kansas, 
and P. D. Jones, of New York—two of the 
those who attended the very first national 
gatherings of bee-keepers in the United States 
—one meeting being held in Indianapolis, in 
1870, and the other in Cleveland, ia 1871. And 
these two *‘ old stagers ’’ were as lively as any 
boys in the whole ** bunch’ of 36 that made 


up the car load. The complete list is as fol- 
lows: 


G. A. Bleech G. E. Bacon 
Mathilde Candler Geo. E. Hilton 
Olive Bull W. 4H. Putnam 
Clara Bull J. P. Doll 

Mary M. Bull A. L. Hateh 
J.C. Bull C. A. Hateb 

P. D. Jones Mrs. C. A. Hatch 
G. H. Adkins Mrs. Ferebee 

N. E. France Dorothy Ferebee 
D. H. Coggshall Nellie Ferebee 
F. L. Kimmey F. W. Muth 
Mrs. Kimmey R. A. Holekamp 
Freddie Wilcox Mrs. Holekamp 
J. C. Frank C. P. Dadant 

H. H. Root W. 8. Carrico 

R. W. Boyden Dr. G. Bobrer 
J. C. Thies J.J. Measer 

M. E. Darby George W. York 


The youngest was Freddie Wilcox (8 years), 
who was accompanied by his grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Kimmey, of Chicago. Mr. 
K. has about 50 colonies of bees, and is suc- 
cessful with them. He is also a well-known 
poultryman, being the efficient secretary of 
= National Fanciers’ and Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. 

The other two children were Dorothy and 
Nellie Ferebee, who, with their mother, were 
going from Wisconsin to spend the winter in 
Texas near the Gulf of Mexico. 


Arriving at the Union Station in St. Louis 
about 7 p.m., there were added to the original 
company Mr. Dadant, Mr. and Mrs. Hole- 
kamp, Mr. Muth (of Cincinnati), and Mr. 
Carrico. Dr. Bohrer and Mr. Measer, both of 
Kansas, got on the train at Monett, Mo. At 
Springfield. Mo., Mr. Darby should have 
joined us, but through a misunderstanding he 
voarded the first section of the train (we were 
in the second section), and so he missed the 
special car until he reached a station near 
central Texas, where he waited until the bee- 
keepers’ car arrived. Every berth in the 
sleeper was then taken, and many of them 
were occupied by two persons, both lower 
and upper berths. 


After arriving in Indian Territory the cot- 
ton-flelds began to appear, and from there on 
to San Antonio it seemed that practically all 
the crop grown wascotton. There were bales 
and bales of itat many of the railroad sta- 
tions along the way, and often the pickers 
and wagon-loads of cotton were seen in the 
fields. For manv miles where the frost had 
appeared, or ur.til perhaps south of the mid- 
dle of Texas, the cotton-fields looked like 
fields of raspberries, especially if the cotton 
had been picked recently. Then in southern 
Texas, where there had been no frost, the cot- 
ton plants were quite green. It was a very 
beautiful sight — the white, fluffy cotton 
mixed in with the green leaves of the plants. 

Some of our company had thoughtfully 
brought with them large baskets of good 
things to eat on the way, including honey, of 
course. This was a very wise precaution, for 
sometimes it seemed a long while between 
lunch stations for some of us. But the ‘‘in- 
ner man” was well supplied from the 
“stores” laid in by ‘Gen.’ Putoam, 
‘*Mama”’ Holekamp, and others. We always 
came in for more than our share. (If you 
want to have enough to eat on a long trip, be 
sure to join a special car-load company of 
bee-keepers going on a journey of over a@ 
thousand miles.) 

Next week we will tell of the arrive! in San 
Aatonio, how the ‘‘ band” failed to meet the 
special car, how ‘“‘ hot’ the Mexican banquet 
aws, etc. 





Difference in Colony Honey- 
Yields 


BY G. M. 


DOOLITTLE 


“Our colonies were exactly alike last 
spring, as far as I could see, or as near as | 
could discover, yet one colony has given an 
excellent surplus, others from a fair to a good 
yield, while others gave none, or very little. 
Why is this? Please tell us through the col- 
umasof the American Bee Journal.’’—A Cor- 
RESPONDENT. 


Here is a question which used to 
bother me greatly, for I formerly was 
troubled in the same way, but of late 
years I have succeeded in making each 
colony produce nearly like results; 
that is,if one colony contains 60,000 
bees and produces 100 pounds of honey, 
I secure about that amount from every 
colony containing that number of bees, 
while one having 40,000 bees will give 
about 60 pounds of honey, and one 
having but 20,000 bees about 30 pounds. 
Thus it will be seen that honey is 
secured about in proportion to the num- 
ber of bees contained in any colony. 


After carefully studying on this 
matter, I found that colonies which I 
pronounced ‘exactly alike’ during 
the middle of May would not be so at 
the time the honey harvest was at its 
best. The trouble was that I did not 
haveathorough knowledge regarding 
the working force of my bees at all 
times, nor of the interior of the hives. 
For instance, the colony which I called 
my best on May 15 might become one 
of the poorest by June18 to July 15, 
during which time the honey harvest 
was atits best. This, as a rule, would 
come about through the prolificness of 
the queen, as I have often noticed that 
a colony which winters extremely well 
and goes to breeding very rapidly in 
early spring does not equal one during 
the honey harvest which did not come 
out so strong in bees, but commences 
brood-rearing in earnest about the 
middle of May. 

The reason seems to be that by abont 
June 5to15 the queen in the colony 
which was extremely strong when 
early spring opened ceases to be as 
prolific as the other, and this allows 
the bees to put the first honey which 
comesin, into the brood-combs, rather 
than force it into the surplus apart- 
ment or super, as does the other 
through her extra-prolificness at this 
time, when the prolificness of the queen 
is of the most value to the apiarist. 

Ihave noticed that if the bees are 
allowed to get the start of the queen so 
as to store much honey in the brood- 
chamber, right where the queen should 
lay and keep occupied with brood dur- 
ing the beginning of the harvest, such 
a colony will not be a profitable one, in 


yielding section honey. The brood- 
chamber should be for drood previous 
to and during the first half of the 
honey harvest, if we are to securea 
good yieldof section honey from this 
colony. And where such brood does 
not fillthe brood-chamber at the time 
of the commencing of the harvest, the 
remedy is to allow only as many combs 
in the brood-chamber as the queen has 
brood in at that time, taking the rest 
away, and substituting dummies for 
these combs taken. In this way, the 
20,000 bees are set to work in the super 
on the same principle that the 60,000 
are. 

To make it a little plainer, when the 
honey harvest arrives each and every 
brood-.chamber should be occupied with 
brood, the necessary pollen, and only a 
very little honey, sothat what honey 
is brought in from the fields must of 
necessity go intothesupers. With the 
60,000 bees and 10 Langstroth frames 
in the hive, we have this state of affairs 
without our going to any extra shutting 
off of space. With the 40,000 bees we 
will usually find that there is brood in 
only 8 of the frames of comb, with 
plenty of empty cells in the other 2. 
These empty cells will furnish room in 
which to store the first honey coming 
in if left as they are; and asthe bees 
commence to store in these instead of 
entering the sections, they take it for 
granted that here is their ‘' store- 
house,’’ and so keep filling this store- 
house to crowding out of the queen 
with little or no honey in the sections. 
By taking out these 2 empty combs and 
putting a dummy in place of each, we 
shut off this storing of honey in these 
combs and force this first honey into 
the sections, when all will go as well 
here as it did with the 60,000 colony, 
only the yield of section honey will be 
nearly in proportion to the bees the 
colony contains. 


With the colony containing 20,000 
bees at the opening of the harvest, we 
will find only from 5 to 6 combs of 
brood, the other 4 or 5 containing 
mostly empty cells, and if we leave 
these as they are, we can rest assured 
that the —- of these 20,000 bees 
will be expen in filling all this large 
space with honey, and by the time this 
is done they will have-no desire to ex- 
pand out into the sections, but will 
crowd the queen dowa and down, till 
when fall comes we shall have no sec- 
tion honey, but a hive full, with very 
few bees for wintering. Now take out 
those frames of empty comb and fill 
their places with dummies, putting on 
the sections, giving section-room ac- 
cording to the needs of the bees which 
the colonies contain, and you have 
placed such a colony in a very similar 
condition to the one having the 40,000 
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or 60,000 bees, and will obcain honey 
from this smaller colony nearly in pro- 
portion to the number of bees it con- 
tains. Not quite, for a small colony 
can not do quite as effective work in 
any event as can one having bees 
enough to work in a large amount of 
room advantageously. 


Then, it is possible, that our corres- 
pondent pays no attention to the 
amount of drone-comb in his hives. 
No matter how strong in number a 
colony may be, if from one-fourth to 
one-third of those bees are drones, 
reared inthat number of drone-cells, 
allowed in the comb of the hive, such 
acolony can never give the best re- 
sults as long as that drone-comb is al- 
lowed to remain in the hive, as the 
amount of honey taken to feed the use- 
less drone-brood, and the practically 
useless drones after they have emerged 
from their cells, will leave only a small 
amount to go into the sections. 


An inch or two of drone-comb is all 
that is needed to satisfy any colony, 
and all that should be allowed to any 
and all colonies but those from which 
we wish to rear the male bees for 
breeding purposes; and all colonies 
having more drone-comb than this 
should be looked over in the spring, 
all but the one or two inches cut out, 
and worker-comb fitted in the place 
where the drone-comb was cut out. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Bees Don’t Puncture Grapes 


BY JOHN KENNEDY 


On page 757, I replied to an editorial 
in relation to the honey-bees damag- 
ing fruits, and especially scupper-nong 
grapes, and I promised in that letter to 
deal fairly with the bees, that if I 
found on careful investigation that 
they were innocent of damaging my 
grapes, I would so publish the fact. 
As I wrote, something literally de- 
stroyed my scupper-nong grapes year 
before this, and I waited for a recur- 
rence before I complained. So this 
year the trouble began just as last 
year, but the only difference was that 
whatever was doing it was much worse 
on last year’s crop. But the grapes 
were punctured the same way, just as 
if one had stuck the point of a knife- 
blade in the side of each grape. 





I made every investigation I could 
think of. I visited the vines at night 
with a lantern, and often through the 
day, but could discover nothing to 
which I could lay the depredation. Of 
course, the bees were there in great 
numbers, but they seemed only to be 
sucking the juice exuding through the 
puncture made, but I could not say that 
a bee was seen in the act of cutting the 
grapes, and I am glad, yes happy, to 
be able to say that something else 
caused the trouble. I was loath to lay 
it to the bees from the beginning, but 
as I could see nothing else visiting the 
grape-vines in sufficient numbers to 
cause all the trouble and damage, I 
was considerably mystified, and each 
visit I would leave the vines in doubt, 
and the least I could say was, ‘*‘ Miss 
Bee, it looks awfully suspicious, but 
before I make up my mind as to your 
guilt or innocence, [ will write to the 


American Bee Journal and see if any 
one else can throw any light on the 
subject.”” And I must say that Iam 
greatly disappointed that not a single 
subscriber to the Journal commented 
on or referred to the subject, when I 
thought almost every one who had 
grapes would have some experience 
along this line. Not even Mr. Hasty 
referred to the subject. Therefore, I 
now especially invite all the readers 
and the Editor to try to ventilate this 
subject, for doubtless I am not the 
only one who has scupper-nong grapes. 


Could it be possible that there ex- 
ists an insect peculiar to this climate 
or locality that does not exist else- 
where, or in higher latitudes, that does 
such mischief? As I said before, I 
could see nothing on the grape-vines 
except the bees, unless it was an occa- 
sional wasp or bumble-bee. I could 
occasionally see several of the latter, 
and of different sizes and kinds, the 
names of which I am not familiar 
enough with to distinguish, but I found 
it difficult or impracticable to catch 
them in the act of puncturing. They 
seemed just to be sucking, as the 
honey-bees were doing, and going 
from grape to grape. 

In the editorial a reference was made 
to a Prof. Garman, of the Kentucky 
Experimental Station, who had found 
two varieties of tree-crickets working 
vigorously on grapes at night, and 
also a June-bug. Well, I feel very 
well satisfied that there were no crick- 
ets or June-bugs in this case, and I am 
as much at sea as ever asto the real 
culprit. 

During my night visits to the vines 
I could see no insects upon them, and I 
know it was not birds, as the Editor 
suggested with considerable degree of 
a suspicion. And to sum up all the 
light I can throw upon the subject, 
there is nothing but the large bees, 
which are generally termed ‘‘ bumble’”’ 
or ‘‘ humble ”’ bees. 

These so-called bumble-bees were 
not the kind that bore into wood to 
deposit their eggs—a kind very numer- 
ous here at the first approach of sum- 
mer, but somewhat smaller, with light 
colors about the back or end of the 
wings, being of a very dark color gen- 
erally over their body—the kind that 
have nestsin the ground; and there 
were two or more sizes of them, show- 
ing them to. be two or more different 
species while similar in general ap- 
pearance. 

And now, to sum up my verdict, 
sitting as a Court of Investigation, 
with what little evidence is before me 
to judge from, I willsay: First, lam 
prepared to clear the honey-bees of 
doing the damage to the grapes, and 
do exonerate them from any guilt 
along that line, any further than to 
partake of the juice flowing from the 
grapes punctured by some other un- 
known insects ; and that throws more 
suspicion on the other insects found 
upon the grapes from time to time; 
and this urt is without sufficient 
evidence to convict any special enemy, 
and will have to dismiss the case. 

At the same time I hope the subject 
will not be dropped here in its incipi- 
ency; but tostrengthen the evidence of 
the innocence of the honey-bee in the 
eyes of the fruit-growers, every one 


who has any experience on this sub- 
ject should add his mite, which may 
enable fruit-men to discover the guilty 
culprit, because they, or at least some of 
them, are ready to believe the honey-bee 
guilty of this mischief; and not only 
this, but she is believed to be the means 
of carrying pear-blight, which is to-day 
one of the greatest drawbacks the fruit- 
grower has in this part of the country. 
But I think it is now generally con- 
sidered with the best-informed fruit- 
growers (the reading and up-to-date 
class) that pear-blight is carried 
through the sap, while the means of 
first starting it and getting itin the 
sap is still a mystery; but I, for one, 
can clear the bees of that charge also. 


I apologize to the Editor for saying 
that he, at least, made no comment on 
this subject, as I has overlooked the 
item on page 750, Sept. 6. Also Mr. 
Dadant wrote on this matter, on page 
861. But I hope others will try to 
throw some light on this subject, in 
which so many are interested. 

Selma, Miss. 





No. 21.—Dadant Methods of 
Honey-Production 


BY C. P. DADANT 


I believe I have now given the read- 
ers of the American Bee Journal a suf- 
ficient idea of our management of bees. 
After this, I will give some of our ways 
of disposing of the crop locally. We 
have succeeded in getting rid of very 
large crops at fair prices in years past, 
and without helping to glut the large 
markets by throwing our crops on 
these, through commission men, as so 
many do. These ‘ideas will make the 
subject of subsequent articles. But 
before closing up on our methods of 
management of the apiary, I wish to 
insist on the advantage of those large 
hives, and the ease of manipulations 
they give. Bearin mind that there is 
nothing patented about them, and also 
that they are so simple that any <ar- 
penter can make them with ordinary 
tools. I say this tocall the attention 
of the readers to the fact that I am not 
trying to sell them anything when I 
recommend this hive. 


Permit me to quote to you a short ex- 
tract from the October Bee-Keepers’ 
Review : 


‘* From the experience I have had with out- 
apiaries, I should use the Dadant hiveif I 
were to start again. About all there is to do 
is to put on the supersand take off the honey. 
There is no swarming to speak of; no ex- 
cluders are necessary ; always plenty of stores 
in the brood-chamber; good wintering; no 
trouble to get the bees started into the supers, 
asthere is above an excluder and a better 
grade of honey, as most of the early honey 
goes into the supers.”’ 


This friend is rather too optimistic 
over our methods. We do have occa- 
sional swarming in very good seasons, 
and it sometimes happens that the 
bees go so freely into the supers that 
they do not keep enough honey in the 
brood-chamber for winter. But with- 


-out doubt our method is among the 


most simple of successful methods. We 
do very little superseding of old queens, 
use very few rattle-traps, such as 
honey-boards — no excluders—and our 





























tools consist of a smoker and a chisel, 
except at harvest time. 


A European writer using the nom- 
de-plume of ‘‘ Sylviac,’’ has written a 
treatise on bees concerning his method 
which he calls “‘Simplism.’’ To my 
mind, he carries simplism too far, us- 
ing neither movable-frame hives, Ital- 
ian bees, comb foundation, extractors, 
nor any of the new implements. But 
within certain limits simplicity is a 
good thing. 

If you find an inferior queen in your 
apiary—a queen that can not fill a de- 
cent number of combs after being 
given a good chance, supersede her. 
You will be the gainer. But, believe 
me, do not pinch the head off a first- 
class queen because she has already 
given good service for 2 years. I have 
seen good queens do service 4 years, 
and then be superseded by their own 
bees before I had time to notice that 
they were getting old. Do not feed 
your bees for stimulation without re- 
gard toconditions every spring, but if 
you have seasons when they are slow 
to breed, remember that a little warm 
feed, given in proper time, will induce 
vigorous laying, even in colonies that 
would have enough without it. I can 
cite you hundreds of instances where 
judicious feeding has caused an extra 
harvest. 

Get your colonies in good shape for 
winter, and you will find them in good 
shape for spring. Of course, you will 
have drawbacks with any method, and 
no system you may try will put honey 
in the flowers, or flowers in a dried-up 
field; but when the crops do come, be 
ready to harvest them. Don’t disdain 
empty worker-combs, no matter how 
much comb foundation you may have. 
Comb foundation is good, but worker- 
combs already built are better. But 
keep the drone-comb out, unless you 
want breeders. 


Keep the hives warm in spring, fall 
and winter. But when the hot summer 
comes give the bees all the room and 
all the ventilation and the shade that 
they seem toneed. Don’t let your bees 
hang out all over the hive, unless the 
season is over, and they have nothing 
to do anyhow. Even then, if the combs 
are heavy, you may find it advisable to 
give them enough ventilation to put 
them at ease. 

Don’t leave everything to ‘‘ Nature.”’ 
Remember that your bees are being 
domesticated, and that you-must look 
after their welfare if you want them to 
cause yours. Thereis nothing in rural 
economy more profitable for the 
amount invested than bee-culture, if 
properly conducted. 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address the office of the American Bee Jour- 


nal. 








A Colorado Sister’s Good Report 





Dear Miss WILson:—I have just finished 
my honey-packing: Comb honey, l-pound 
sections, 6000 pounds; over 250 large culls 
(34 capped), say equal to 200 pounds; and 
extracted honey from small culls, 130 pounds 
—total, 6830 pounds. 

Number of colonies, spring count, 43, or 147 
pounds per.colony. The best colony did work 
equal to 325 sections. How is that for— 

Oct. 8, 1906. CoLoRaDo? 


That fairly takes one’s breath away. 
Think of starting with 43 colonies and 
harvesting more than 3 tons of honey ! 
No telling, either, how much she has 
done besides in the way of cooking, 
sewing, and the thvasand and one 
other things that fall to the lot of a 
woman todo. Not much time left to 
primp, but doubtless being a woman 
she has found time for that, too. 





A Good Report from New Hampshire 


A note from Mrs. J. J. Glessner says : 


‘*T had 978 pounds of comband extracted 
honey from 7 colonies, spring count.”’ 


As her bees are located at ‘‘The 
Rocks,’’ in New Hampshire, one would 
hardly suppose an abundant honey- 
flora; but an average of 140 pounds 
per colony is enough to make green 
with envy us poor mortals, ‘in this 
locality,’’ who didn’t get any ‘“ aver- 
age ’’ this year. 


= 


Bee-Talk Before the Horticulturists 


For the third time Mrs. A. L. Amos 
‘* talked bees’’ before the Horticultural 
Society which met this year at Broken 
Bow, Nebr. Her subject was, ‘“‘ Bee- 
Keeping as Affecting Horticulture.”’ 

It will probably not be her fault if 
fruit-trees are sprayed while in bloom 
in her county. 
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Honey Granulating or ‘‘ Waxing’’ 





DeaR Miss Wiison:—Is it a common 
thing for extracted honey to ‘“‘ wax’’ where 
comb honey keeps well? I had the honey from 
one colony extracted for medicinal purposes 
in August. It was all capped over and thor- 
oughly ripened before extracting, but now it 
is waxing. The temperature of the room is 
from 70 to 75 degrees, and the comb honey 
kept in the same place is keeping perfectly. 
Also the extracted honey last year kept all 
right in the same room. Does the kind of 
honey cause it to wax? Last year the honey 








was white clover almost entirely, while this 
year it is all sweet clover. The little granules 
form, but they are not hard or sugary, but 
‘*waxy.’? It may “‘sugar’’ later, but it has 
not changed so far. Can you kindly enlighten 
me on this question? Also, whether the 
fault is mine or not? 

Ihave my bees all ready for winter, and 
hope the coming year will bring a goud honey 
season. I would like to see what you ‘old 
people in the business ’’ call a good honey- 
year. (Miss) Evsre A. CurTtTer. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 12. 


It isn’t the easiest thing to under- 
stand clearly the condition of your 
honey. The first thought on reading 
your letter was that when you spoke 
of honey ‘‘ waxing,’’ it merely meant 
granulating, but aferwards you say the 
little granules are not hard or sugary, 
but waxy; that would suggest simply 
that the honey had reached that desir- 
able state where it was exceedingly 
thick ; but that view is ruled out by 
the presence of “‘ little granules.’’ 


There is no little difference in the 
condition of different honeys when 
granulated. Sometimes very coarse 
grains form, when the very thin liquid 
portion can be drained off, leaving the 
grains as dry as sugar. Sometimes 
there is hardly any appearance of 
grain, the whole being of the consis- 
tency that candy-makers would call 
‘*creamy,’’ when no liquid portion can 
be drained off. Very likely this is what 
you have on hard. 

Coming directly to your question, it 
is a common thing for extracted honey, 
where comb honey keeps well, to gran- 
ulate with the grains more or less 
coarse, even down to the fineness of 
the granules that you probably have, 
the character of the granulation de- 
pending upon the kind of honey. One 
reason why extracted honey granulates 
sooner than comb honey is probably 
the churning or disturbance that it 
gets while being extracted, for it is 
found that occasional stirring hastens 
granulation. Another reason may be 
greater exposure to the air, for ex- 
tracted honey hermetically sealed in 
bottles is slow about granulating, and 
if sealed at the right temperature may 
not granulate at all. 

A higher temperature than 75 de- 
rees would retard granulation. 


The kind of honey makes a great 
difference as to the time required for 
granulation. Some honey begins to 
granulate almost as soon as it is ex- 
tracted; some will keepa whole year 
without granulation, both honeys be- 
ing in the same room, 


Neither of these kinds of honey are 
to be found “in your locality,’’ but you 




















may as well make up your mind that 
any honey you may extract will sooner 
or later granulate. 

~ It is hardly correct to say that honey 
does not keep well when it granulates. 
Indeed, many prefer to have it granu- 
late. Neither is it difficult to bring it 
back to the liquid state. All that is 
necessary is to heat it. But care must 
be taken not to overheatit. It may be 
set on the top of the reservoir of the 
cook-stove, where it will take several 


days to liquefy. Or, the vessel con- 
taining the honey may be placed in 
another vessel of wateron the stove 
where it will not heat too rapidly. 
Don’t set the vessel of honey directly 
on the bottom of the kettle or vessel 
containing the water, lest it heat too 
rapidly, but let it-rest on a bit of shin- 
gle or something of the kind. You 
will probably find that after being 
thus heated it will granulate more 
rapidly than it did before. 





Conducted by Louis H. ScHo.., New Braunsfels, Tex. 








*The Brood-Diseases of Bees”’ 


In a recent letter Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
Apicultural Expert of the Bureau of 
Entomology, Washington, D. C., wrote 
among other things: 





‘*T also enclose the latest publication on 
apiculture, Circular No. 79. This is for free 
distribution.”’ 


This is a brief treatise on foul brood 
and other diseases of bees, especially 
discussing both American and Euro- 
pean foul brood, with treatment of 
them. Further mention on this sub- 
ject will be given later. Address the 
author as above. 
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The Convention at San Antonio 








The ‘‘ Texas National’? has been 
held, and will be on record as a thing 
of the past. The Texans were giad it 
took place in their midst. They en- 
joyed the pleasure of being able to 
meet face to face with bee-keepers 
from nearly all States of the Union, 
and, in ccnsequence, the visitors were 
given a ‘‘ warm welcome.’’ The Mexi- 
can supper should be an evidence of 
this fact. 

The coming of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association to the extreme 
South was a good thing in many re- 
spects. It gave the ‘other fellows”’ 
an opportunity to see what the South 
looks like, and to become better ac- 
quainted with its bee-men. The latter 
was true for the bee-keepers of the 
South; and this meeting brought the 


North and the South closer together . 


than ever before, as regards bee-keep- 
ers at least. Besides, the convention’s 
being held at San Antonio stirred up 
much enthusiasm in new bee-keepers, 
and awakened that of the older bee- 
keepers who have allowed themselves 
to drift into an old rut. As an evi- 
dence of this we had the enrollment of 
some 40 members to the Texas Bee- 
Keepers’ Association during the few 
days the National was in session here. 


The Texans are proud of the meet- 
ing that convened at San Antonio. 
The largest number ever enrolled on 
the first evening of any meeting of the 
National was in attendance at the 
opening session on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 8. There were 102 members en- 
rolled then. ‘‘And they all behaved 
so well,’’ was one of the remarks heard 
by the writer; and I think it is true 
that there was less wrangling and 
wasting of time than at any of the 
meetings I have attended for several 
years. Long will this meeting be re- 
membered by Southern bee-keepers. 





Value of Empty Combs 





Empty combs are like money in the 
bank. A lot of them should always be 
kept on hand, ready to be placed on the 
colonies whenever a spurt of honey 
comes on. Now is the time to begin 
preparing them. Order the frames and 
foundation (full sheets) early, and fix 
them up during the long winter 
months. 





The Bees of the South in Winter 





There is no cellaring of bees in the 
South during the winter. There are 
many days throughout the winter when 
bees fly, andif thereare no early frosts 
some honey will be gathered from a 
few late fall flowers up to nearly 
Christmas, our broomweed (Gutterezia 
texana) and bitterweed, or sneezeweed 
(Helenium tenuifolium), being two of 
the main ones on this list. 

Cottom blooms until frost during 
favorable seasons, 7. ¢., when late sum- 
mer and fall rains have prevailed, 
which causes the cotton to put out an- 
other growth known as ‘“‘top crop,” 
and unless the Mexican cotton-boll 
weevil destroys the buds and blooms, 
some honey is gathered from this 
source until late in December. 

The two essentials to successful win- 
tering here in the South are plenty of 


stores and lots of young bees to last 
until late into the springtime. Some 
protection to the outside of the hives is 
desirable, especially when the apiary 
is located in a bare location. 

If your bees are not in such a condi- 
tion already, they should be attended 
to yet, as long as the weather will 
allow it. Putting it off any longer 
may result in heavy winter losses. 
You can’t afford this. In the first place, 
it is cruelty to let your bees starve; 
and, secondly, it means whether or not 
your bees will earn for you a living or 
not during next season. 





Texas Honey Imports 





Although our State is a great honey- 
producer, it has been impossible to fill 
the demand with the home products, 
hence many carloads of mostly ex- 
tracted honey are shipped in from Col- 
orado and some other Western places. 
The Texas producers have nearly 
always orders far ahead of the harvest, 
hence the crop is disposed of early in 
the season. After buyers are unable 
to obtain any more Texas honey, they 
seek it in Colorado and California. 

A thing of interest, however, was a 
recent carload shipment of comb honey 
in sections, and we reproduce a clipping 
from the Dallas Semi-Weekly News: 


Bie SHIPMENT OF HonNeEY. 


Dauxias, Tex., Oct. 18. 

It is not in the memory of local dealers 
when such a thing occurred before, therefore 
the fact is noted with more than ordinary in- 
terest by all concerned, that a carload of comb 
honey in sections reached Dallas yesterday. 
The shipment was consigned to A. A. Jackson 
& Co., and is said to be the first car of Col- 
orado honey ever-shipped into the State of 
Texas. This 30,000 pounds of fancy No. 1 
honey was placed on the local market yester- 
day afternoon, and is said to be finding a 
ready sale both to the local trade and outside 
consumers. The current price quoted for 
honey is 154¢ cents. 


Comb honey in sections is a rare 
product in Texas, as the honey is either 
bulk comb or extracted. Very few 
bee-keepers here produce section honey 
to any large extent, as comb honey in 
bulk is more profitable. 








Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Postal-Card. 
—We have secured a somewhat comic Souve- 
nir Postal Card for bee-keepers, printed in 4 
colors—red, yellow, blue and black. At the 
left end the following are pictured: An old- 
fashioned straw bee-hive with bees circling 
around and above it; a sad-eyed bear with his 
**hands’’ over his sweet-loving heart; a jar 
and a section of honey; also a spoon witha 
card attached, reading, ‘‘ Come let us spoon 
awhile.”’ Atthe bottom of the card, and to 
the right, are these words: ‘‘ Eat thou honey 
because it is good.’’—Prov. 24:13. At the 
left of the bear’s head, and encircled with 
bees, is this sentence: ‘‘Ican not BEAR to 
lose you ;’’ and at the top, and to the right of 
the bear’s head and bees, is this stanza: 


O won’t you BEE my HONEY, 
And cheer this lovely heart? 
For [ would hug you all the time, 

And we would never part. 


Prices, postpaid: 38 cards for 10 cents 

stamps or silver), or FREE with the American 

Journal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25 cents; 

or 25 for 50 cents. There is a blank space on 

the card about 2 by 24¢ inches in size for 

writing. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 
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How to Run Combs in the 
Extractor 





I notice on page 866, an item on running 
the top-bar first in extracting; and owing to 
the dip of the cells it is certain the honey will 
fly out more freely than when ran the oppo- 
site direction. I justrise to say that I have 
been practising the suggestion, and find no 
inconvenience in reversing the extractor. 

Bewdley. Ont. JAS. SACKVILLE. 


As the motion of the extractor is to 
draw the comb away from the honey 
so quickly that the honey is left be- 
hind, going ata tangent against the 
side of the extractorcan instead of 
staying with the comb in its curved 
motion, it follows that as nearly as 
possible the bottom of the cell should 
go ahead, leaving the open top to fol- 
low, and allow the honey to escape be- 
hind. Working out this theory, the 
bottom-bar should precede the top-bar 
in its journey around the extractor, as 
the bottom of each cellis a little nearer 
the bottom edge of the comb than the 
top. After reversing, thecrank can be 
turned in the opposite direction and 
thus give the same precedence as Mr. 
Sackville suggests. 

The objections are: First, many 
hired men will not give thought enough 
to place the combs right, especially 
when there are so many other little 
things they have to be taught todo 
correctly. Second, after reversing it 
is easier for many to start up the 
crank again in the same direction. 
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Robber-Bees and Their Treat- 
ment 





There is perhaps no condition that 
arouses the ire of the bee-keeper more 
thoroughly than this lamentable desire 
of the bees to relieve some poor un- 
fortunate of its scanty stores. Gen- 
erally the strongest colony will select 
the weakest, and either quietly filch its 
stores or swoop down on it in clouds 
and carry away everything movable. 


A queenless colony is generally a 
sure victim. However, a weak colony 
is quite apt to be entirely destroyed 
even when the queen is present. 

When the robbers persist in their 
raids from day to day there is one 
remedy that will prove of value, and 
will surely stop the worst case when it 
occurs in the spring. I have never 
tried it in the summer, but I believe it 
would work as well then as earlier. 


As soon as robbing is noticed re- 
move the victim from its stand. Place 


atonce an empty body in its place. 
Now go to some reasonably strong col- 
ony and place a queen-excluder over 
the frames, and the body of the robbed 
hive over all. 

Before making the change it would 
be well to learn positively whether or 
not the robbed colony contained a 
queen. If there is no queen present, 
and no brood, supply it with a frame 
of brood containing hatching eggs. 

If the queen is present so much the 
better. The robbers will enter the 
empty hive-body, and in a few hours 
finding nothing to carry away, will 
give up the job. 

Remove the empty body the follow- 
ing night, and if any of the field-bees 
that belonged to the colony that for- 
merly occupied the stand are in the 
hive, brush them into their old home, 
which is now on another hive. 


Nine days after making the double 
colony, examine the comb to see if 
queen-cells have been drawn. If none 
are present, close the hive. 


Should there be plenty of brood, the 
upper body may be placed on a new 
stand. It is better to wait until the 
brood in the upper body is hatching be- 
fore making the change. 


If, however, queen-cells are present 


the two bodies must be separated on 


the ninth day. 


This method of tiering up is quite 
successful to stimulate backward colo- 
nies in the spring, even should there 
be no robbing. When so tiered up 
both colonies do better than either 
would do if dependent upon the limited 
amount of heat each could develop to 
build up.—E. H. Dewy, in Mail and 
Empire. 

This plan should be followed with 
great caution. The robbed hive con- 
tains many robbers during the day, 
and if set on another hive at that time 
is very liable to start robbing there. 
Especially is this the case if it is first 
opened up to ascertain whether it has 
aqueen. The better plan would be to 
close the robbed hive until evening, 
then open the entrance to let the rob- 
bers fly home, when it can at once be 
set on the other hive, as Mr. Dewey 
describes. When the 2 hives are to be 
separated again, the stronger one 
should be removed to a new stand, and 
the weaker one left to eatch the return- 
ing field-bees. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MruuerR, Marengo, Il. 
(3 Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 





Mice Eating Honey—For the Hasty- 
man 





Once there was a man who liked to- 
bacco. One day he was very hungry. 
He found some bread mixed with to- 
bacco, but he would not eat it. Then 
he found some bread without any to- 
bacco, and he ate it. Afterward he 
found some tobacco without any 
bread, and he thought it tasted better 
than the bread. But he didn’t want 
the two mixed. 

Once there was a man who thought 
things over afterward. He had some 
mice. He gave them some bread mixed 
with honey, and some bread without 
any honey. They ate the bread with- 
out any honey, but not the other. 
They didn’t want the two mixed. 

Query.—Wouldn’t they think the 
honey better than the bread if they 
could get it without being mixed? 

Cc. C. M. 


Moving Bees a Short Distance 





I have 7 colonies standing on the 
lawn, close together, on the south side 
of the house, which I wish to 
move to the further side of the 
garden, 25 paces from where they 
now stand. When will be the best 
time to move them, placing them in 
pairs in their new location, facing - 
south as they do now? How would it 
do to put them on their new place 
about March 1, just before the bees 
begin to bring in water, as that is 
their first flight abroad for the season, 
which occurred on March 6, last spring? 
Would it be better to wait until apple- 
bloom? At that time I have the sec- 
tions on and the bees are storing. Of 
course, when I put them on their new 
place, I shall put a board in front of 
each hive for them to bump against, 
and, when they first fly, smoke them 
and make them all take wing. Would 
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it do to pick them up now in Novem- 
ber and move them to their new 
place? CONNECTICUT. 


ANSWER.—If you could know what 
day they will take their last flight be- 
fore settling down for the winter, 
there would be nothing better than to 
move them quietly on the afternoon 
or evening of that day. The trouble 


is that you can’t tell about the time - 


of their flights; but for the sake of 
having something to go on, let us 
suppose that their last flight is to be 
Dec. 1, and that they will not fly again 
till Feb. 15. It will be all one whether 
they are moved the evening of Dec. 
1 or any time up to and including Feb. 
14, or even the morning of Feb. 15 
before they fly, except as to the mat- 
ter of disturbance. On the evening of 
Dec. 1, and for several days after- 
ward, they will not be easily stirred 
up, and will hardly notice being 
moved. Gradually, as their imprison- 
ment continues, they will take more 
notice of any jar, and after they have 
continued long enough the disturb- 
ance might cause some of them to 
fly out to their death. But if you wait 
till the morning of Feb. 15, there will 
be no need of gentle handling; in- 
deed, all the better if you bump them 
pretty hard when setting them down 
in their new places, for they will have 
a chance to relieve themselves in a 
few minutes. 


In addition to the precautions you 
have mentioned, it may be well to 
shut the bees in the hive before mov- 
ing them on the morning of Feb. 15, 
then when the thermometer in the 
shade shows 45 or £9 degrees, the air 
still, and the sun shining, pound on 
the hives, giving each hive four or 
five goed knocks in turn, and after 
making the rounds thus two or three 
times open the entrances. Have 
everything in the old location cleaned 
up, and changed as much as possible, 
so that any bees that do go there will 
find nothing homelike. Don’t think of 
waiting till fruit-bloom, if you are 
not obliged to do so. 
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Wintering Bees on the Summer 
Stands in Air-Spaced or 
Chaff Hives 


After a careful reading of “Forty 
Years Among the Bees” I have con- 
cluded that you consider a suitable 
cellar as the best place for bees in the 
winter. It would save a great deal of 
trouble and labor if bees could be suc- 
cessfully wintered on the summer 
stands, and it seems to me that a 
os could be made that would 

o it. 

1. In this latitude, can bees be 
successfully wintered on the summer 
stands, if air-spaced or chaff hives are 
used? 

2. Are air-spaced hives, with the 
air-chamber rendered impermeable to 
air by a lining of resin-sized building 
paper, preferable to chaff-hives? 

38. I understand that there is but 
one manufacturing concern making 
an “air-spaced hive”, and they lay 
stress upon the fact that there is not 


a nail passing from the outside to 
the inside of the hive—a necessary 
precaution—as such metallic conduc- 
tor during a low temperature outside 
will attract a thick coating of frost 
within. Do manufacturers generally 
make chaff-hives in this way? 


4. What is the best plan to adopt 
in an effort to winter bees on the 
summer stands? New YorRK. 


ANSWER.—I -wonder if by some 
means you are not overestimating the 
trouble and labor of cellaring bees. 
My bees average a distance of some- 
thing like 5 rods from the cellar, and 
it is no more than a day’s work for 
one man to take in 200 colonies, and 
another day’s work to take them out. 
I think most methods of wintering out 
would take more time and labor. I 
think, however, that you are not so 
much comparing indoor with outdoor 
wintering, but seeking a hive that 
will require no trouble and labor to 
prepare for winter, but will be all 
right just as it stands the whole 
year round. You are not the first one 
who has felt a longing for just that 
sort of a hive, and years ago the 
search for it was more earnest than 
at the present day. If we had mere- 
ly the wants of the bees to consult, 
without any reference to the wants of 
the bee-keeper, we probably would go 
back to the old-fashioned straw-skep, 
than which no modern invention af- 
fords for the bees a better all-the-year- 
round home. Chaff-hives were in high 
esteem for a time, but they are un- 
wieldly, and that they did not fulfill 
what they promised probably  ac- 
counts for the fact that not much is 
said in their favor nowadays. So, 
keeping in mind past history, it 
might be advisable for you, if you 
think of trying double-walled hives, 
to make the trial on a small scale at 
first, no matter whether you winter out 
or in. Thus much by way of general- 
izing; now for specific answers: 

1. Yes, bees can be wintered in 
double-walled hives successfully on 
the summer stands in your latitude, 
or in single-walled hives. either—in- 
deed they were thus wintered before 
double-walled hives were thought of. 
Nor are you to take it that because 
the cellar is the best for me it is 
necessarily the best for you, although 
we are in precisely the same latitude. 
I think you don’t have it so cold as 
here. But that doesn’t make the great- 
est difference. You don’t have such 
strong winds. Neither does that 
make the greatest difference. The 
special point of difference is that 
a New York wind doesn’t have 
the staying qualities of an _ MIilli- 
nois prairie wind. It doesn’t blow 
all day long with never a _ let-up 
of a minute to take fresh hold. It’s 
the steady, long-continued blow that 
grips with icv clutch the heart of man. 

2. I don’t know; I think they 
might be a little better if made en- 
tirely air-tight. And yet under some 
conditions it is possible that entire 
lack of porosity in hive-walls might 
not be best. 

3. I am not sure whether any nails 
in chaff-hives are allowed to pass 


through so that the same nail would 
be exposed at the outer and the inner 
surface; but there need be no difficulty 
in avoiding such a thing. 


4. It might be worth while to try 
side by side both single and double 
walls. Of as much importance—per- 
haps more—are the surroundings. I 
would rather trust a_ single-walled 
hive in a protected place, sheltered by 
buildings or trees, than a double- 
walled hive fully exposed to the Sweep 
of the winds. If no other protection 
is at hand, go back to that of our 
grandfathers. Make a shed, under 
which the hives stand in a row, only 
a little higher than the hives, closed 
on all sides but the side of the en- 
trances, and then pack straw in all 
the vacant space inside the shed. Even 
corn-stalks piled about a hive, wig- 
wam-shape, produced quite good re- 
sults with one man not 5 miles from 
me. 





Building Up a Nucleus Into a Full 
Colony in Winter 





I wish to try the experiment of 
starting with a nucleus (a part of a 
colony and old queen; I have a 2- 
story hive with a queen in each story 
divided by excluder), and build up 
during the winter to a strong colony 
by spring, by feeding sugar candy or 
syrup or honey, and meal. Can it be 
done? Bees work here at times all 
winter. I saw mine bringing a little 
pollen last January, and for the last 
4 days, they have got to work short- 
ly after sun-up, and about 10 a. m. the 
pollen would begin coming in, but not 
before 10, and-about 3 the pollen car- 
rying stopped. About 40 to 50 per 
cent of the bees coming in would 
have pollen during the time from 10 
to 3. I think there will be at least 10 
or 15 days out of each 30 of the next 
120 during which bees will be able to 
fly and gather anything available. So 
much for climate, temperature, etc. 


I expect to place the hive with nu- 
cleus to be built up, against the south 
wall of my dwelling and shelter it 
above. Please give the main points of 
procedure and mistakes to be avoided 
in order to build up as above indi- 
cated. 

On page 562, in answer to ‘ Seeker,’’ 
(“that’s me’) you say a nucleus is not 
the proper place to have a queen-cell 
started. Well, the 2 divided (making 
4) colonies made as described by 
“Seeker,” started 2 (yes, over 2 dozen 
times 2) queen-cells and reared 21 
queens, and each of their colonies made 
about 100 pounds of comb honey, all 
told, and this in a poor season for bees. 
I have heard of only one better yield 
per colony in the neighborhood, viz., 
130 pounds total. It looks to me as if 
Dadant’s Langstroth (page 263, para- 
graph 513) in recommending a “com- 
paratively weak” colony to rear queens 
(true it doesn’t say “start queen- 
cells,” but doesn’t it imply that?) is 
against your position as stated above. 
What is the difference between a 
“comparatively weak colony” and a 
“nucleus?” Why is a nucleus not a 
fit place to start queen-cells? I’ve 
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read “A B C of Bee-Culture” on “Nu- 
cleus.” SEEKER. 


ANSWER.—It’s an unthankful task to 
throw cold water upon a project over 
which some one has studied until en- 
thusiastic over it; but I confess I 
don’t feel very hopeful as to the re- 
sult of your experiment. At the same 
time I anything about it 
for sure, and shall be glad to sit at 
your feet to learn about it after you 
have made the trial. I’m not sure 
that I know enough to say just what 
you should do and not do; but I sup- 
pose the main things to be done are to 
keep the hive warm, have an abun- 
dance of stores always on hand, and 
feed thin feed at some little distance 
from the hive when the weather al- 
lows, so as to make it appear to the 
bees as much like a natural flow as 
possible. The chief thing to avoid is 
the stirring up of the bees when they 
would be chilled by going out; and 
there will be little danger of this if 
you do not feed in the hive. 

The proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing, and if you got excellent results by 
a certain plan of dividing a colony, it 
may be safe for you to follow the 
same course again. All the same, |! 
still think that a nucleus is not only 
“not the proper place in which to 
have a queen-cell started,” but that it 
is so poor a place that I wouldn’t take 
queens so reared as a gift. It is not 
entirely clear as to what the strength 
of your colonies were after the divi- 
sion, and it may be that they were 
quite strong enough to do good work; 
but if so it is doubtful that either part 
would be weak enough to be called 
a nucleus. 

Just exactly what is the dividing 
line between a nucleus and a weak 
colony it may not be easy to say. 
When a 3-frame nucleus is spoken of, 
I think it generally means 2 frames 
fairly filled with brood with sufficient 
bees to cover the brood, and a third 
frame containing honey. Perhaps it 
would be right to say that anything 
beyond this would be called a colony. 
But I don’t know that the line is ex- 
actly drawn, any more than the line 
is exactly drawn between a boy and a 
man, 

Your question why a nucleus isn’t a 
proper place in which to start queen- 
cells is not as easily answered as the 
question why I think it isn’t a fit 
place. I think it isn’t a fit place be- 
cause others think so, and more es- 
pecially because in the callow days of 
my bee-keeping I tried it and reared 
some very poor queens from nuclei. In 
one case I used a very weak nucleus. 
A queen was reared that looked all 
right so far as I could judge. She 
laid one egg—in a queen-cell—and 
then she gave up business. As to the 
reason why a nucleus is not a good 
place to start queen-cells, one reason 
may be that they may not always be 
kept as warm as in a larger body of 
bees; and another that they may not 
always be fed as well. 

Yes, on the page which you quote, 
Dadant’s Langstroth very plainly im- 
plies that queen-cells are not only to 
be reared but started in comparative- 


ly weak colonies. But you will note 
that they are comparatively weak 
“either because their queens are old, 
or because they are not prolific,” and 
these colonies are chosen not because 
they are weaker than others, but be- 
cause they have queens so poor that 
they deserve death, and the weakness 
of the colony is proof of the poorness 
of the queen. These colonies, how- 
ever, are by no means nuclei, hardly 
weak colonies, only comparatively 
weak; and please notice that in se- 
lecting one of these colonies you are 
to take “not the poorest, unless it is 
populous enough to rear good 
queens.” Doesn’t that imply about as 
plainly as a thing can be implied that 


there is such a thing as having a col- 
ony not strong enough to rear good 
queens? And if a colony can be too 
weak, a nucleus is weaker than the 


weakest colony 

The importance of having good 
queens is so great that it is taking 
none too much pains to trust the start- 


ing of cells to a full colony. After the 
cells are matured, it will be all right 
to give them to nuclei until the queens 
are fertilized 

It does me ts of good to know that 
you approve « the spirit in which 
this d ent is conducted, as 
menticned in the rest of vour letter, 
which is n¢ printed; but then you 
f I’\ D e-ood-natured, for 
if I didn talk good-naturedly to a 
beginner like yeu, it would be just 
like you to get mad and go off and do 
some fool thing like trying to start 
queen cells with a teaspoon of bees: 


and then how do you think I'd feel? 





Burying Bees for Winter 


I am having to answer so many letters con- 
cerning the burying of bees (page 913), that I 
am going to try once more through the 
American Bee Journal. 

There seems to be a great fear in the minds 
of many that the bees will smother, Don’t 
be afraid of that; put plenty of straw on top, 
and cover them uptight. But be sure that 
you fix them so that the water will run off, 
so the trench will be dry. 

Put the bees in in the fall, and take them 
out in the spring at the same time you would 
if wintering in the cellar. 

This seems like a queer way to winter bees, 
but the 2 years I have tried it I have had bet- 
ter success than the majority of those who 
have reported in the bee-papers, or of those I 
have known who have wintered their bees in 
some other way. J shall bury all of my bees 
next week. C, H. Benson. 

Bellevue, Mich., Nov. 19. 





Bees Robbing or Playing? 


This morning (Nov. 5.) at 10 a.m., I noticed 
unusual commotion at No. 173. As few other 
bees were flying, and as the thermometer 
stood 53 in the shade, although there was 
bright sunshine, I at once suspected robbing. 
I was especially interested in noticing that 
there was quite a display of bees running up 
the front of the hive before taking flight, as 


Mr. Hasty had said, on page 918, that sucha 
thing means ‘“‘ robbing nine times out of ten.”’ 

Getting a veil for a close view, I could see 
no other symptom of robbing—the bees were 
playing, and after the usual time for a play- 
spell they settled downquietly. A little later 
a number of other colonies were playing, and 
some of the bees ran up the hive front, but 
not 60 many as in the first case. 

Certainly not one out of ten, to say nothing 
about nine out of ten, of these cases had any- 
thing to do with robbing. I have seen a good 
many cases of robbing, and I never noticed 
that the bees ran up the front of the hive on 
leaving it, and I have noticed them doing so 
when no robbing was goingon. I don’t say I 
never saw robbers running up the front of 
the hive—I only say I never noticed it. Most 
assuredly I shall watch closely the next case 
of robbing I see. I have seen colonies where 
every bee ran up the front before taking 
flight, and this was kept up all day long every 
day. The reason was that weeds and grass 
were so high at the entrance that there was 
no chance for the bees to take flight from the 
alighting-board. 

Mr. Hasty, how are we going to settle 
whether running up the hive-front really isa 
sigo that robbing is going on? 

Marengo, I)! C. C. MILLER. 





Poor Season for Bees 


We have had another poor season for bees. 
Bees were nearly all very weak last spring. 
Very few of them built up strong enough to 
do anything with the early flow. Then the 
nights were so cool that comb-builders would 
be driven from the supers nearly every night. 
The late flow was good while it lasted, but 
was cut short by drouth. 

I bad 9 colonies, spring count. I had 8 
natural swarms and 2 artificial ones. All are 
in good shape for winter, with from 30 to 50 
pounds of honey for stores. I took off about 
100 pounds of nice honey, and we are eating 
honey at our house now. 

A premium queen I received came through 
allright, and was safely introduced to a col- 
ony of black bees. The last blacks disap- 
peared some time ago, and now they area 
strong colony of Italians in fine shape for 
winter. FREEMAN Davis. 

Center, Mo., Nov. 6. 





Honey Crop a Failure—Wintering 


The honey crop was a failure here this sea- 
son, caused mostly, I think, by continual wet 
weather. Bees are going into winter quar- 
ters lighter than for years, as it rained every 
day for 2 weeks beginning Oct. 31, with aster 
in full bloom, upon which we depend largely 
for winter stores for our bees. I do not an- 
ticipate any loss among my 50 colonies from 
being short of stores, unless we should have 
bad weather until late next spring. 

I will winter all my lightest colonies in the 
cellar, and give them attention next spring. 
Brood-rearing was also discontinued earlier 
than usual this fall in my apiary, which is un- 
favorable to wintering most successfully. My 
experience has been that if a colony has 
abundance of stores and young bees they 
need no other protection, provided the hive 
is not exposed to north winds. A super filled 
with chaff on top of such colonies to absorb 
moisture is all chat is required. Putting outer 
cases on such colonies is waste of time and 
labor. James H. Wours. 

Captina, W. Va., Nov. 7. 













Aeoenteing ts e4usy—soon 
learned. mplete outfit 
with free instructions 
> postpaid < 
Gape Worm Extractor 2c 
Poultry Marker.......25¢ 
French Killing Knife50c 
Capon Book 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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‘sIf Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder’”’ 


M BEE- SUPPLIES 


te 
Root's Goods at at Roots Prices 


nee thing used by Bee-  .. 
ER’S HONEY-JARS. 

a Preight Rates. .*. .°. % 

BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always bein 
sure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. f 
shall be glad to send it to you. 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT oe ae = — a discount 
5 t t - 
son’s use. In December the discount will bo Seevanes. Cash sash eavebeaie 


WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., - INDIANAPOLIS, LND. 


ae eae 

















Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 





Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged goods. 
Lewis Goods at 5 percent Discount PURINE NOVEMBrR, 


EXCEPT ON HONEY- PACKAGES. 

Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 

Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 

selected out after the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 
25 to 50 percent reduction. 


(3 Send tor list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select from at 
Reduced Prices. 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey in €0-pound cans for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, ot Inc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 anD 193 SuPeRiOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Three blocks north ard one block east of our old location.) 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PSs 











Our Early-Order Discounts on 


SUPPLIES 


are now in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. 
We make the best-finished and substantial 


=i SHIPPING -CASES & 


in free Shipping-Crates. 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Blutis, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 108 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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Mention Bee Juurnal when writing. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 





Chicago-Northwestern. — The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Chicago-Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ Association take great pleasure 
in making the following announcement: 

Through the kindness of friends it is possi- 
ble to hold the next convention of our Asso- 
ciation in the fine hall known as “ Brunt 
Hall,’ in the Bush Temple of Music, corner 
of Chicago Avenue and Clark Street, Chicago. 
This is the same hall where the National As- 
sociation met last December. Arrangements 
have been made with the restaurant in the 
basement to serve good meals at very reason- 
able rates. The Revere House will lodge bee- 
keepers at their usual low rates. This hotel 
is at the corner of North Clark and Michigan 
Streets. 

Dr. C. C. Miller writes: ‘I don’t know 
how much I[ can dotoward making or marring 
the convention, but, Providence permitting, 
I’ll be there.” 

N, E. France says: ‘‘So far as I know now, 
I can come.”’ 

C. P. Dadant writes: ‘I promise to attend 
your convention if possible.”’ 

Let us have a full attendance of all the bee- 
people (ladies and gentlemen) within reach 
of Chicago. Come and see the great Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, and spend part 
of your time at the hee-keepers’ convention. 


The meetings will be as follows: Wednes- 
day, Dec. 5, 10 a.m. to 12 m; 2 p.m. to 5:30 
p.m.; and 7 p.m to 9:30 p.m, Thursday, Dec. 
6, 9 a.m. to 12 m.; and 2 p.m. to4 p.m. 

QUESTION-Box ALL THE TIME. 


Everybody come and make this the biggest 
and best bee-keepers’ convention ever held 
in Chicago. Reduced rates on all the rail- 
roads. Grorcse W. Yorg, Pres. 

Mrs. N. L. Stow, Vice-Pres. 
HERMAN F. Moors, Sec. 
Executive Committee, 





Minneapolis.—The 18th annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Minneapolis at the same time 
that the Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
will hold its exhibition of fruit. The sessions 
will be held Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Dec. 5, 6 and 7, 1906, in the First Unita- 
rian Church, Cor. of 8th St. and Mary Place. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers to attend, as we believe our program 
will prove to be a helpful one, as indicated by 
the following partial list of subjects: 


Raggi | in Minnesota in the Early 
Days,”’ by W. K. Bates; ‘‘ Honey-Plants Near 
Yapvkton, 8. My ” by J... Duffack; ‘* Value 
of Bee-Keeping to the General Farmer,” by 
H. V. Poore; ‘‘ Bee-Inspector’s Report,’’ by 
Wm. Russell; ‘ Bee-Keeping in Montana,’’ 
by H. Barr; ‘‘How I Manage Bees in the Pro- 
duction of Comb Honey,’ by Scott La Mont; 
** Joining the Horticulturists in a Body,’’ by 
Frank Yahnke; ‘‘ Economy of Work in the 
Apiary,” by G. H. Pond; * A Beginner’s Ex- 
perience with Caucasian Bees,’’ by J. E. 
Stryker; ‘‘Something about the Honey Ex- 
hibit at the Winona Fairs,’’ by Mrs. F. V. 
Berthe; ‘‘ Bees in Northern Iowa,’’ by Mrs. 
E. L. Minor; ‘‘ Reminiscences of Bee-Keep- 
ing,” by L. E. Day; ‘** Bee-Keeping in Spo- 
kane, Wash.,’”’ by J. A. Yeomans; “Selling 
Honey at Home,” by ‘Mrs. W. W. Lee. 

Cuas. D. BLaker, Sec. 
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ash for Beesw ax 


UVatil 28 1. notice 3O0c cash wa or pure, 
yellow beeswax, delivered here. 


Frank G. Glark, 147 E.Kinzie $t.Ghicago, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Something New. 
Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Gloves soften the 
hands and prevent and cure chapped hands. 
The fabric contains a prevaratiou which pre- 
vents the gloves from becoming hard aad stiff. 
We furnish them without armilets or sleeves for 
using iv sweeping, gardening, or geveral house- 
work, driving or outdoor work. hey are just 
the thing for driving in the rain, as they are 
absolutely waterprovf. If worn at night they 
keep the hands soit and white. 

All the points of excellence can not be here 
enumerated, but they never fail to give the 
greatest satisfaction. To introduce them, we 
will send by mail,or with other goods, at the 
following low prices: 


Bee-Gloves, long arms, fleece-lined, in two 


sizes—large for men, small for ladies..... .35 
Men’s Gauntlets, fleece lined................ .35 
RRR or RG Se a ae 


35 
Ladies’ unlined, for wearing at night or 
during doing light housework............. . 

Early Order Discounts on Bee-Supplies (ex- 
peewee above and a few other articles) as fol- 
ows :— 

7 percent for cash with order before Oct. Ist 


x “ “ “ ef ge 
a at va “ “* Jan. ist 
3 “ “ “ “ Feb. let 


If you haven’t our 1905 catalog, send for ove 
auda free copy of the American Bee- Keeper 
50c a year). Address, 

THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Cuicaco, Nov. 7.— The market is taking 
honey, both comb and extracted, in a very sat- 
isfactory way. The price of No. 1 to fancy 
comb is 15@l6c; off grades, 1@2c per pound less. 
White extracted, 744@8c; amber, 7c; dark, 
6@6c. All of this is governed by quality, cou- 
dition, and package. Beeswax, 30c per pound, 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kawsas City, Nov. 8.—The demand for both 
comb and extracted honey is good, receipts 
light. We quote fancy white comb, 24 sections, 
at $3 25; No. 1, $3; No. 1 white and amber, $2.75. 
Extracted, white, per pound, 7c; amber, 6@06}éc. 
Beeswax, per pound, 25c. 

Cc. C, CLemons & Co. 

CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—The demand for comb 
honey is good. No. 1, white, brings 144c whole- 
sale, and l6c retail, by the case. Off grades 
less from 2@3c per pound. White clover ex- 
tracted brings in barrels, 8c per pound; in cans, 
836c; amber grades, light, 6c in barrels; dark, 
Sigc im barrels; in cans,}éc per pound more. 
Beeswax, 30c. Cc. H.W. Wepen. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlock, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little weaker. We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1,14@15c; am- 
ber, 11@13c. Famcy white extracted, 74@8}éc; 
light amber, 644@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wm. A. SELSER. 


New York, Nov. 19.—We are having a good 
demand for white comh honey of particularly 
fancy stock, and same finds ready sale at 15c, 
and 4c for No. 1 white. Receipts up to date 
have been quite numerous, but we expect that 
from now on they will be lighter, as the bulk of 
the comb honey, we believe. has been marketed. 
No. 2 white, amber and buckwheat are in fair 
demand, with sufficient supplies to meet same. 
We quote at from 10@12c, according to quality. 
Extraeted honey is in demand, priaci y 
California stock, and strictly white sage is now 
selling at 74@8c; light amber at 7c, and amber 
at Extracted near-by, New York State 
amber and buckwheat, at 6@6}4c, with a fair 








LARGE DISCOUNTS OFFERED ON EARLY 
ORDERS. Have a large stock on hand, and can sup- 
ply promptly. Freight Rates from CINCINNATI are 
the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH 


As almost all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Catalog mailed free. Send for 


HONEY 


mail sample and state lowest price expected delivered Cincin- 
nati. If you want to buy, state quality and quantity and I will 


save money buying from me. 
same. 


Will buy or 
sell you . 


cheerfully quote you price. 


Beeswax 


Will pay, at all times, highest market price on receipt 
of goods. 


.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 


demand. Southern is in good demand at 55@65c 

per gallon, according to quality, for good aver- 

age stock; 75c forfancy. Beeswax, Bc. 
HILDRETH & SRGRLEKEN 


DENVER, Oct. 20.—All desirable lots of white 
comb honey in double-tier cases have now been 
shipped out of this State, leaving only a few 
cars of single-tier cases. Thequality of this 
year’s crop was fine, better than for several 
seasons. We quote our local market as fol- 
lows: Strictly No. | ed case of 24 sec- 
tions, $3; ordinary No. land off grade, $2.50 to 
$2.75. Extracted, white, 64%@7%c. Beeswax, 
24c for average yellow delivered here. 

Tue Coro. Hongy-Propucers’ Assn. 


CrncinnaTi, Nov.3.—The honey market is 
rather quiet at this date, owing tothe market 
being flooded with comb honey; selling slowly 
at from 14@l6c. Extracted amber honey selis 
at 5%@6%c. White and famcy grades find sale 
at from 74%@8%c. Thereis not so much mov- 
ing as one might be led to believe. Beeswax is 
dragging at 29@30c for choice yellow. 

Tus Frep W. Murs Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 15.—Fancy white comb 
brings 16@17c readily; No. 1, white, 2c less per 
pound; the demand is not supplied, but higher 
prices would decrease the demand. Best grades 








You will 


If you have any 
toed, . . ‘s 
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Wanted 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


of extracted honey bring 8@9c. Good average 
beeswax sells here at $33 per 100 pound«. 
Water S. Pouper. 


TOLEDO, Oct. 19.—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very auxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy bringsina retail way l6c; 
extra fancy, l7c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
7@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26(@28c. 

Tue Grioccs Bros. & Nicsors Co. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH WaATaR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
We Buy 


QUOTE US Car-loads of 
Extracted Honey! 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO,, 51 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 
41Atf Please mention the Bee Jourual. 








WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted, 
If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how It is put up, and your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





29Atf 


Catalog Free——— 


1004 East Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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fore selling. 


Mention Bee 


; 


HONEY! HONEY! HONEY! 


Have you any to sell? 
We pay highest Market 
Price for both Comb and Extracted 
Honey—also Beeswax, , 


GRIGGS BROTHERS, 521 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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If so, see us be- 
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DADANTS FOUNDATION 3 


AUT EXCELS# 


Ask any dealer who handles our make along with any other and he will 

say, ‘‘ Of course, Dadant’s is the best.”’ 

Ask a bee-keeper who has used our make and he will tell you the same 
thing. -WHY? Because we make the manufacture of foundation OUR 
SPECIALTY. We devote our time and energies to making THE VERY BEST 
COMB FOUNDATION THAT CAN BE MADE. 

For 27 years we have led in the manufacture of this article. Don’t ex- 
periment with a new make. Insist on Dadant’s—get Dadant’s and you will 
have the best. 

It will cost you no more than any other. 


WORKING BEESWAX 
We work beeswax into Comb Foundation for the bee-keeper direct. 
Send for our prices and catalog. Remember you take NO CHANCES when 
you get our foundation. We absolutely GUARANTEE SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY. 


Agents for our foundation everywhere. 
Karly order discounts on all kinds of goods for the bee-keeper. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, IIL. 
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ODA PANDA DAD DADA AD DADA DAD AND DADDY 


WE WILL BUY 


New Crop Honey, comb and eatrania in any quantity. Ifyouhaveacropto fm 
dispose of, write us fully as to quality, quantity, style of package, etc., and & 
you will have our answer by return mail. If we should failtocome to an 
understanding as to price, we may arrange to handle your crop on consign- 
ment, feeling confident that we can do you- justice in every respect. 


WE WILL SELL 


to Bee-Keepers, whose crop is not large enough to supply their trade, various 
grades Honey. Let us know your wants and we will do our best to satisfy 


Et BEESWAX : 


We are in the market to buy Beeswax at any time of the year. Write us 
when you have any to sell. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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